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On the Means of preferving the Healths of Children and 
grown Perfons, and of prolonging Life. 


By Tuomas Beppoes, AZ D. of Briftol. 
(Concluded from Page 397.) 


rp I’. is unneceflary to fay any thing in praife of cleanlincfs, 

. and frefh air, Both are allowed on all hands to be 
equally wholefome and pleafant, ‘To thew how indifpenfable 
frefh air is to children, I fzall lay before you one example which 
fets the fact in the very cleareft light. In the Lying-in hof= 
pital at Dublin, two thoufand nine hundred and forty four in- 
fants out of feven thoufand fix hundred and fifty, died in the 
year 1782, within the firft fortnight after their birth, that is, 
nearly every fixth child, ‘They almoft all died in convulfions, 
of what the nurfes call the nine-day fits, becaufe they came on 
within nine days after their birth, Thefe children, many of 
them, foamed at the mouth, their thumbs were drawn into the 
palms of their hands: the jaws were locked, the face was 
fwelled, and looked blue, as though they were choaked, 
This lait circumftance led the phyficians to conclude that the 
rooms in the hofpital were too clofe ; and hence that the infants 
had not a fufficient quantity of good air to breath. ‘This made 
them fall upon contrivances to change the air in the rooms, 
where the children were, frequently. Air pipes, 6 inches 
wide, were placed in the ceiling of each room. Three holes, 
an inch wide, were bored through each window frame; and a 
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number of holes were made in the doors. Thus the rooms 
were kept {weet and frefh; and the confequence has been that 
not one child dies now, where three ufed to die. It appears 
from the regifter that in the hofpital 
In 1758 out of 462, there died 54. 
In 1759 = = 420, = = 95. 
In 1760 - = 560, - - 116. 
In 1777 - = 847, - - 147. 
In 1778 - - 936, - = -127. 
In 1779 - - 1026, - = 146. 
But after the alteration of the Tooms, as to airinefs, the follow. 
ing were the numbers in three years ; 
In 1786 out of 1372, there died 51 in the hofpital, 
In 1787 - « ime? | > & 
In i781 - - 1496,- - 55. 

So that ‘above twice as many died out of 560 before the al- 
teration as out of 1496 afterwards, 

All creatures, that are deprived of air fit to breathe, die in 
convulfions, Bad air is not, I know, the only caufe why chil- 
dren are fo often affected by convulfions ; but it is probably a 
frequent caufe. Fewer children, as far as I can find, die con- 
vulfed at prefent than formerly. ‘This is becaufe the rich learn 
either from books or converfation with phyficians, furgeons, 
or apothecaries, how neceflary freth air is to life and health, 
Hence they keep their houfes well aired ; but the poor and 
fervants are not made to comprehend this matter properly ; fo 
they themfclves and thofe about them, from negleéting toopen 
their windows, are diawing in a foul, tainted air great part of 
their time, by which means fome diforders are brought on, and 
others rendered worfe than they would naturally be. 

8.—The rule that ought to be followed in cloathing is very 
fimple. Keep children cool, but do not ftarve them. Too 
great heat is of itfelf bad for children, but when they have been 
ftarved eforchand, it is death, as 1 have already abundantly 
expla uined. By directing children to be kept cool, I mean that 

hey thould be cloathed fo as not to complain of being cold. 
py th beyond this makes them feeble and tender. ‘The 
ain difficulty in a poor family will be to find cloathing and 
beddin g enough to keep out the cold by day and by night. 
9—We akly pe 0p le, whether juft grown up or advanced in 
life, are commonly advifed to wear flannel. The adviceis 
right and proper, Flannel hinders the natural warmth of the 
body from flying off too quickly; or in other words, it pre 
vents 
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yents the body from being too fuddenly chilled. It alfo drinks 
up the moifture of the fkin and prevents chills in this way too. 

But the misfortune is, that the wearers of flannel often 
wear it, even in fummer, next the {kin, inftead of over the 
fhirt. By this they weaken themfelves ftill more, and 
often keep themfelves in a conftant fever.—They alfo be- 
come fo tender that the leaft breath of air brings on a dif 
agreeable chill, I have known feveral perfons made ill by 
wearing flannel next the fkin in warm weather, and cured by 
hhifting it above the fhir-—When thofe who wear flannel next 
the fkin are too lazy to take it off at night, as is frequently the 
cafe, it weakens them in a ftill greater degree. Though it is 
plainenough why flannel next the {kin wears away the ftrength, 
Iam not {ure that every reader will underftand me. But the 
fact is, that woollen frets the fkin, and thus exhaufts or drains 
theanimal power. You may fay, perhaps, that for a few days 
indeed, flannel feels uncomfortable, but the fkin is foon recon~ 
ciled to it ; how then can it fret the fkin afterwards ?>—You 
are to underitand that a part may be fretted or irritated, and 
the whole frame thrown thereby into diforder without our fecl- 
ing any thing painful or difagreeable at the part. A thoufand 
inftances of this may be feen every day. But one will ferve 
for all The heart in a fever thall be fo fretted as to beat 
twice as often as ufual; and yet no pain is felt at the heart.— 
The kidneys work fometimes ten times as hard as at others, 
yet nothing is felt in our loins ; only fo much the more urine 
ispafled. In like manner the fkin is fretted and pricked by the 
points or piles of the woollen, and made to throw out more 
moifture than the body can {pare, at the fame time that the 
very working of the veflels to throw it out imperceptibly wears 
away the ftrength. 

1 fhould conclude, for the prefent, with this caution againft 
wearing flannel next the fkin in fummer, if I did not ftill 
fufpe&t that you would be ftartled at the idea of colds or ca- 
tarrhs being occafioned by heat after a perfon has been ftarved, 
Ifhall, therefore, give you the opinion of a much older phy- 
fician than myfelf. This is Dr. Withering, of Birmingham, 
who, in a letter I have received from him, and which the Dec- 
tor allows me to publifh, writes as follows: * A fudden 
change from cold external air to that inan heated room is cer= 
lainlya much more frequent caule of inflammatory affections 
of the lungs, &c. than has hitherto been fuppofed ; It is, I bes 
lieve, the mof general caufe of cold.” 

3h 2 So 
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So far the Dr. agrees with me: He differs from me a little 
as to the confequences of going from an hot into a cold room, 
as you may have an opportunity of feeing, when I print the 
whole of his letter, which] fhall do foon. I can quote, bee 
fides, the authority of another phyfician of great eminence, 
who had better opportunities of judging of the effect of cold 
and wet than moft men. This is Sir John Pringle, who at- 
tended the army, as phyfician, during one of our German wars, 
He was of opinion that rheumatifms and catarrhs (colds) are 
not produced by cold or moifture, becaufe he often faw num. 
bers of men, nay, whole regiments, foaked to the fkin, with- 
out rheumatifms and catarrh being in a fingle inftance pro. 
duced. Thus Sir John found abundant reafon for believing 
that thefe diferders are not produced by cold alone, as is com- 
monly fuppofed. But he went no further. He did not fee 
that the mifchicf arifes from heat or cther ftimulants applied too 
quickly afterwards. 


a 


Anccdotes of General Arthur Dillon. 


HE brave and unfortunate General Arthur Dillon, who 


fuffered death at Paris on the 13th of April, 1794, by 


the fentence of that fanguinary Tribunal, was born at London 
the 14th of S<«ptember, 1750. He was fecond fon toth 
late Lord Vifcount Dillon, (who died in 1787), by Lady 
Charlotte Lee, filter to the Earl of Litchficld. He went over 
when a child to France ; and there had given him an Irifh res 
giment of his own name, which had been raifed by his an- 
ceftry, and was ufually commanded by one of the younger 
branches of the family. He was made Colonel at 18 years of 
age, and went through a rapid fucceffion of military pre- 
ferment. 

He married, in 1769, the daughter of Comte de Rothe, a 
General inthe French fervice; and by this lady (who became 
a great favourite of the unfortunate Queen of France, and Lady 
of the Bed-chamber), he has left one daughter, marricd to the 
Comte de la Tour du Pin, Gouvernil. He married, fecondly, 
in 1784, the widew of Monf. de la Touche, a Jady of great 
Property in the ifland of Martinico, by whom he has lef: iliue, 
cme daughter, fill an infant, 

General Dillon had, joined to an uncommonly handfome 
figure, the mcit polifhed and amiable manners. He had acute 
atilitiesy great military fkill, and high perfona] courage. He 
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diftinguifhed himfelf at the taking of Grenada, St. Euflatia, 
&c. and that not more by his military prowefs, than by the 
humanity with which he behaved to the Englith garrifon and 
merchants {ettled there. 

It may be lamented, that fo. noble a character fhould ever 
have been numbered with a faithlefs race; but he was engaged 
to appear in the firft Affembly, by being named Deputy from 
Martinico—Then being unfortunately connected with many 
who went aftray, he found himfelf engaged in a bad caufe 5 
but he has latterly more openly avowed the loyalty of his mind, 
and certainly died a martyr to his endeavours to reftore mo~ 
narchy and order, 





On the MORALITY of the LAWS of ENGLAND, 


To the PRINTER. 
SIR, 

ie has often occurred to me, when I have had occafion to 
perufe the laws of our kingdom, that a man of induftry, 
who had Icifure and opportunity, might form an exccilent fy- 
fem of morality applicable to the common bufinefs of lite, 
from our ftatutes, and from the decifions of our courts of Jaw. 
Ihave gencrally obferved that thefe were originally formed on 
moral and philofophical principles, and that in the preamble of 
many of our ftatutes, we difcover fuci principles, even when 
we canuct fo readily perceive the utility or the policy of the law 
itfelf ; forin acountry where laws are fo abundant, and every 
year adds to the number, there mutt ome which will clafh 

with the prejudices and interefts of a great many individuals. 
It is wet my intention, nor indeed have I the means to draw 
up fuch a fyftem of morality as [ conceive may be found in our 
laws; but to give anidea of what may be done in this way, by 
thefe who have more time and leifure, I have telected a few of 
thofe axionis, or foundation-truihs, which form the baiis of all 
our laws, and which are never controverted; andI truft that 
it will appear that they are drawn from the trueit fources of 
philolopiical morality, and that they are as applicable to the 
fairs, as toa court of 
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So far the Dr. agrees with me: He differs from me a little 
as to the confequences of going from an hot into a cold room, 
as you may have an opportunity of feeing, when I print the 
whole of his letter, which fhall do foon. I can quote, bes 
fides, the authority of another phyfician of great eminence, 
who had better opportunities of judging of the effe& of cold 
and wet than moft men. This is Sir John Pringle, who at- 
te:ided the army, as phyfician, during one of our German wars, 
He was of opinion that rheumatifms and catarrhs (colds) are 
not produced by cold or moifture, becaule he often faw num. 
bers of men, nay, whole regiments, foaked to the fkin, with- 
out rheumatifms and catarrh being in a fingle inftance pro. 
duced, ‘Thus Sir John found abundant reafon for believing 
that thefe diforders are not produced by cold alone, as is com- 
monly fuppofed. But he went no further. He did not fee 
that the mifchicf arifes from heat or other ftimulants applied too 
quickly afterwards. 


Anccdotes of General Arthur Dillon. 


HE brave and unfortunate General Arthur Dillon, who 

fuffered death at Paris on the 13th of April, 1794, by 
the fentence of that fanguinary Tribunal, was born at London 
the 14th of Scptember, 1750. He was fecond fon tothe 
late Lord Vifcount Dillon, (who died in 1787), by Lady 
Charlotte Lee, filter to the Earl of Litchficld. He went over 
when a child to France ; and there had given him an Irifh res 
giment of his own name, which had been raifed by his an- 
ceftry, and was ufually commanded by one of the younger 
branches of the family. He was made Colonel at 18 years of 
age, and went through a rapid fucceffion of military pre- 
ferment. 

He married, in 1769, the daughter of Comte de Rothe, a 
General inthe French fervice; and by this lady (who became 
a great favourite of the unfortunate Queen of France, and Lady 
of the Bed-chamber), he has left one daughter, marricd to the 
Comte de Ja Tour du Pin, Gouvernil. He married, fecondly, 
in 1784, the widow of Monf, de la Touche, a lady of great 
Property in the ifland of Martinico, by whom he has left ifiuey 
«ne daughter, fill an infant, 

General Dillon had, joined to an uncommonly handfome 
hgure, the mcit polifhed and amiable manners. He had acute 
avilities, great military fkill, and high perfona] courage. He 
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diftinguifhed himfelf at the taking of Grenada, St. Euftatia, 
&c. and that not more by his military prowefs, than by the 
humanity with which he behaved to the Englith garrifon and 
merchants fettled there. 

It may be lamented, that fo. noble a character fhould ever 
have been numbered with a faithlefs race; but he was engaged 
to appear in the firft Aflembly, by being named Deputy from 
Martinico—Then being unfortunately connected with many 
who went aftray, he found himfelf engaged in a bad caufe; 
but he has latterly more openly avowed the loyalty of his. mind, 
and certainly died a martyr to his endeavours to reftore mo= 
narchy and order, 





On the MORALITY of the LAWS of ENGLAND 


To the PRINTER. 
SIR, 


T has often occurred to me, when I have had occafion to 
perufe the laws of our kingdom, that a man of induftry, 
who had leifure and opportunity, might form an exccilent fy- 
fem of morality applicable to. the common bufinefs of life, 
from our ftatutes, and from the decifions of our courts of Jaw. 
Thave generally obferved that thefe were ori ginally formed on 
moral and philofophical principles, and that in the preamble of 
many.of our ftatutes, we difcover fucia principles, even when 
we cannct fo readily perceive the utility or the policy of thelaw 
itelf ; for in acountry where laws are fo abundant, and every 
year adds to the number, there muft be fome which will clafh 
with the prejudices and interefts of a great many individuals. 
It is net my intention, nor indeed have I the means to draw 
up fuch a fyftem ef morality as [ conceive may be found in our 
laws ; but to give anidea of what may be done in this way, by 
thofe who have more time and leifure, I have teleéted a few of 
thofe axioms, or foundation-truths, which form the bafis of all 
our laws, and which are never controverted; andI truft that 
it will appear that they are drawn from the trueit fources of 
philotophical movality, and that they are as applicable to the 
conduct of an individual, regulating his affairs, as toa court of 
Judicature deciding either upon life ‘and death, oria the difputes 
of contending partics. Nor willthe elegant concifeneis with 
which many of thein are exprefled, efcape the attention of the 
reader 5 at the fame time that they may, when applicd to com~ 
mon 
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mon life and actions, bear a meaning rather different and more 
enlarged, than when they are made the foundation of a legal 
decifion. 

The following are the few I have felected. 

Exterior a¢ts indicate interior motives. 

We ought not to depart from the laws of common ob- 
fervance. 

The hand of Providence infli€ts no injury for which man 
can be held refponfible. 

No man is accountable for his ations, who is not poflefied 
of reafon. A madman is punifhed by his madnefs. 

Anaction done againft my will is not my action. 

No man is obliged toaccufe himfelf unlefs to God. 

No man ought to be allowed to judge in his own caufe. 

An ambiguous agreement is to be interpreted againft him 
who makes it, 

The ftri& niceties of law, are not laws. Summum jus, 
Jumma injuria, 

Where general or doubtful expreffions admit of two fenfes, 
the moft favourable is to be taken. 

It is a fault to meddle with what does not concern us, 

The effe& fhould ceafe with the caufe. 

Give, while you have any thing to give; after death your 
riches are no longer your own. 

The law fhould not concern itfelf about trifles. 

De mortuis nil nifi bonum, ‘There are perhaps few who know 
that this hackneyed remark is a very ancient law maxim. But 
verum would be a good {ubftitute for bonum. 

No proceedings can be carried on, or performed on 3 
Sunday, 

Crate and deceit deal in generals. 

Juftice may fometimes fleep, but it never dies. 

Equity believes againft accidents, and prevents mifchief, 

It is fraud to conceal fraud. 

That power is ufelefs which is never brought into action. 

It is ufelefs to do that by many things which can be done 
by few. 

A general aflertion is to be underftood generally, but ge- 
nerals imply nothing certain. 

He who will have equity, muft do equity. 

He that hath committed iniquity, fhall not have equity. 

An heir is a name known in law, but a fon is a name known 
in nature. 

That only is certain, which can be proved to be — 

§ 
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As every man is bound to know the law, ignorance will not 
excufe him. 

Juftice and fraud never cohabit together. 

Juftice fhall be preferred to generofity. 

No man ought to be punifhed for what another has dones 

Every act is to be judged of, according to the intention of 
the actor. . 

It is not lawful for a man to do wrong, whatever may be the 
motive. 

No degree of antiquity can give fanction to what is badia 
itfelf. What is originally wrong cannot be made right by 
tine. 

From thefe maxims, which are as eafily applied to the moft 
common bufinefs of life, as to the more ferious decifions of 
the courts, we may fee fufficient reafons for thofe encomiums, 
which our lawyers pafs on the reafon of the common law. 
Law, they tell us, is the perfection of reafon, that it always in- 
tends to conform thereto, and that what is not reafon is not 
law. 

It may be obferved, that all good laws have one and the fame 
origin, namely, in thofe principles of juftice which pervade 
the laws of God. They would, therefore, if arranged with 
this view, compofe a fyftem of morality applicable to thofe 
actions, which are not always cognizable by public juftice, and 
to thofe times when men are {creened from the eye of the 
world, An Englifhman, may, therefore, take fome pride in 
perufing the hiftory of that conftitution, which has preferved fo 
valuable a fyftem of law, through the wreck of fo many ages. 
It isa peculiar felicity when the laws of a people, originally 
formed on the eternal and indifputable principles of truth and 
juftice, have been handed down with the refpectable fanction of 
time, and have been, as it were, incorporated into our habits of 
thought, condudt, and education. But while the people of this 
country boaft of their felicity in this refpect, let them not for- 
get by what means fuch bleflings may be loft. Let them not 
forget that private vices, public licentioufnefs, and difrezard to 
teligion, may precipitate this fine fabric into ruins, and bring 
on that anarchy, of which we have fo terrible an example on 
the Continent, 

Iam, Sir, &c. 


PHILOLEGIS. 
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ORD MULGRAVE mentioned the following anecdote 


on Thurfday, April 14, 1794, in the courfe of his fpeech 
in the Houfe of Commons :—Duiing the grand attack which 
produced the evacuation of Toulon, the French, at the ftorm- 
ing of Fort Mulgrave, difgraced their fuccefies, by putting all 
the Britifh troops unmercifully to the fword. ‘This naturally 
excited the utmoft refentment and indignation in the bseafts of 
the Englifh, who, fince, having occation in their turn to ftorm 
a fort in Corfica, came‘to a ferious refolution of avenging the 
maffacre of their comrades, by abfolutely refufing quarter, ia 
cafe they fhould be fuccefsful. They forced the French troops 
at the point of the bayonet ; and, as foon.as they found thems 
felves victors, they nobly relented from their fanguinary refo- 
lution. . The Corficans, a€tuated by a lefs generous impulfe, 
were proceeding to the work of flaughter ; but the generous 
Britons protected the proftrate foe, eveniby: the interference of 
knocking down their own allies. 





Interefling Anecdote of a celebrated Engraver, with Re- 
flcétions. 


[From « The Rhine: Ora Journey from Utrecht to Francfort ; 
chiefly by the Borders.of the Rhine, and the paflage down that 
River from Mentz to Bonn ; by ‘I’. Cogan, M. D.”] 


(Cancluded from Page 388.) 


y VERY one who vifits Antwerp, is made acquainted with 
the hiftory of the fmith, whom love converted into at 
excellent painter ; but every one who vifits Duffeldarff, is not 
informed of the hiftory of a baker, changed into an excellent 
engraver. Love, indeed, was not the caufe, but the conles 
quence of this change. 


WAR Ba T TV = 


Some years ago, while Profeffor Krahe was fuperintendant 
of the gallery of paintings, he received a vifit from a young 
baker of the town $ who, after a very fhort introduction, took 
a book out of his pocket, which he prefented to Mr. Krahe, 
exprefling a defire that he would purchafe it. ‘The fuperine 
tendant found, upon examination, that it was a prayer-book, 

ornamented, 
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ornamented, in the ancient ft¢le of religious foppery, witha 
number of coloured figures and engravings. It was the one 
which the Elector Clement Auguftus, of Cologne, had or- 
dered to be publifhed, and was become very fcarce and valuable. 
The Profeflor enquired whence he had it; and the young man 
anfwered, with a modeft blufh, that it was a copy from one 
he had borrowed. ‘ By whom ?”—* By myfelf,” rejoins 
the youthh Upon a clofe examination, Mr. Krahe could 
fearcely diftinguith the copy from the original. He could not 
conceal his furprife, and afked, why he did not practife engrav- 
ing, rather than continue a baker ? 

The youth anfwered, that it was the wifh of his foul ; but 
his father, having a numerous family, could not afford the ex- 
pence of fuitable inftru€tions. “ I defign to travel,” adds 
he; * but, as my father cannot furnifh’ the means, and as I 
knew you were fond of drawings, 1 was emboldened to make 
this application to you, in hopes that you would purchafe the 
copy, to furnith immediate help, and I muft truft to my induftry 
and good fortune, for future advancement.” 

“ Call here to-morrow, without fail,”” fays Mr. Krahe, with 
anemphafis that manifefted pleafure and aftonifhment. 

Early the next morning, the Profeflor called upon an intimate 
friend at Keyferfwerth, a few miles diftant from Dufleldorif : 
Of which place the young man was a native. 

This. friend, with the power, had the difpofition to do good. 
Krahe told him the ftory, fhewed him the workmanthip, and 
begged him to lend the young artift two hundred crowns. 
“ He will, doubtlefs,” adds he, “ become; inaifew years a 
diftinguifhed engraver, and be able to reimbdrfe you. I will 
be fecurity for the payment.” 

“ [take no fecurity,” anfwered his friend ; and he advanced 
three hundred crowns. 

Krahe returned to the aftonifhed and tranfported baker with 
the money. He quitted the oven, learned geometry and per- 
fpetive, applied to drawing according to the rules of the art, 
and acquired a competent knowledge of hiftory. 

fter affiduous application, for the fpace of two years, the 
young man had made fuch rapid progrefs, that Mr. Krahe ade 
vifed him to quit Duileldorff, where no further improvement 
was to be expected, and vifit Paris, promifing him a letter of 
introduction to Mr. Willes, a celebrated engraver in that 
metropolis, 
Schmitz (for this was the young man’s name) put his ad- 
vice into execution; and, in order to economize his little ftore, 
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he travelled on foot from Duffeldorff to Paris. But unfor. 
tunately, he fell ill immediately upon his arrival ; and, although 
he applied. to a monaftery, where he was hofpitably rece ‘ved, 
and carefully attended, yet incidental expences, during an ille 
nefs of fome continuance, had entirely exhautted his little ftore, 
Upon his recovery, that delicate kind of pride, which fo fre. 
quently accompanies true genius, forbade his making applica. 
tion to Mr. Willes, while he muft appear as an indigent beggar. 

One day, as he was walking penfively in the ftreets, his 

mind occupied with his unfortunate fituation, he was met by 
two foldiers of the Swifs guards; one of whom accofted him 
with the enquiry, “ young man, are you not a German?”— 
“ yes,”— From whence ?”— From Keyferfwerth, near 
Dufieldorff.”— You are my countryman.— What do you do 
here ?”——Schmitz relates to him the particulars of his hiftory; 
adding, that a long illnefs had exhaufted a large portion of his 
time, and all his money ; and that he could not fupport the 
idea of being troublefome to any one. The foldiers advifed 
him to enlift, affured him that the fervice was not fevere, and 
that he would have Icifure to follow the bent of his genius, 
Schnritz accepted the propofition, was introduced to the Cap- 
tain of the regiment, was enliited for four years, and fhortly 
after, was introduced to Mr. Willes, by the Captain himfelf, 
As much time was indulged to him, as the nature of the fers 
vice could pofiibly admit, t to purfue his favourite objec, under 
the direction of Mr. Willes. He continued in this fituation 
the four years, when he reccived his difmiffion. 

Finding thatd was in the line of improvements, he cone 
tinued at Paris two years longer, applying himfelf, with the 
utmoft diligence, to the art of engraving : At the expiration 
of which term, he returned home, with the beft atteftations 
concerning his talents, induftry, an) moral condua. 

Profeflor Krahe reccived him with open arms, was charmed 
with the progrefs he had made, and engaged him to work in the 
cabinet. He continued to work under the infpection of the 
Profefior, about two years, conducting himfclf in fucha man- 
ner, as to gain upon the affections of his patron. 

It was about this period, that the Profeflor invited our artift 
to an entertainment, where feveral of his friends were tobe 
prefent. He met his fricads, and was entering into the joys 
of convivial intcrcourfe, when he was informed that the ene 
tertainment was in honour of a ftranger. But alas ! this 
itranger was the deftined hufband of the Profeffor’s eldett 
daughter ;—beautiful, in his eyes, as anangel 5 and wife, in his 
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judgment, as a goddefs of wifdom. He made as precipitate a 
retreat as decency would permit, and left the brifk glafs, and 
jovial fong, to circulate among the happy. 

The next morning, he returned to the cabinet with the ut- 
moft dejection of mind and countenance. This fudden change 
was noticed by his benefactor, who inquired into the caufe, 
Schinitz, in confufed expreflions, and with faultering voice, 
confefled that he had fallen deeply in love with that very 
daughter who was fhortly to be in the pofleffion of another. 

« Have you intimated to my daughter, the ftrength of your 
affeCtion ?”” 

« Never,” anfwered the noble youth; ‘ not in the moft 
diftant manner. Could I, without title, fortune, or pretenfionas 
of any kind, be fo bate as to {peak of love to the daughter of 
my friend, my patron, my benefactor ? I was contented to fee 
her, and was careful to conduct mylelf in fuch a manner, that 
no fufpicions might arife, to debar me of that happinefs ; and 
now, I learn, that I am fhortly to be deprived of the only fa- 
tisfa&tion to which I dared to afpire.” 

The benevolent Profeflor tried his utmoft to foothe and 
comfort him,—aflured him of the ftrength of his affeétion,— 
that he loved him as his ewn child,—but warned him ta fubdu¢ 
hislove for Henrietta; expatiating upon the criminality, cire 
cumftanced as they were, of indulging the paffion. 

The poor young man admitted the force of the argument, 
and promifed toobey. But the ftruggle was too much for his 
conftitution. He fell ill, and continued in a dangerous ftate, 
upward of four months. Mr. Krahe paid him every attention, 
and gave him every confolation in his.power. But in all their 
interviews, the name of Henrietta was never mentidned. 
His lamentable fituation, however, could not be concealed 
from her. She fvmpathized, and moit fincerely pitied; but, 
though “ Pity is fo near a-kin to love,” duty and honour in- 
terpofed a barrier between them. 

The intended hufband returned to his parents; and it was 
not difficult to perceive, from the tenure of his letters, that 
certain objections were {tated by them totheunion. Although 
he dared not to exprefs his own fentiments fully, upon this oce 
cafion, yet Henrietta divined them, and gave him full power to 
follow the genuine bent of his own inclinations, renouncing 
every claim upon his promifes The anfwer was correlpondent 
to her expectations ; and, allowing a {hort interval for the fup- 
preffion of that chagrin which the injured pride of every young 
lady muft fuffer in fuch delicate fituations, fhe permitted the 
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fuffering of Schmitz to engage more of her thoughts,—ge. 
neroufly indulged her compaffion, until] fhe found it blended 
‘with affe&tion,—and, finally, addrefled her father thus : « Sir, 
T know it has been your with, to have Schmitz for your fon-in- 
law—Every obitacle is removed—Tell him, that Henrietta 
will be his, if fhe can promote his felicity.” 

The joyful father informed him of this declaration in his 
favour. But the good news was as like to have proved fatal, 
as his defpair. Recovering from his emotion, and leaning on 
the arm of his benefactor, he was conduéted to the generous 
object of his paffion ; and, by pafling the evening in her com- 
pany, he was cheared, comforted, and reftored. 

But, how great was the furprife of every one, when they 
Jearned, the next morning, that the lover had left the town, ina 
Carriage with four horfes, and had carried his plates and drawe 
ings with him !—What aftonifhment to Krahe !—What a 
thunder-ftroke to poor Henrietta ! 

This was fo apparently the act of a difordered brain, that his 
return was dreaded as much as his flight was lamented! Nor 
did they received a fingleline in the interval, to remove their 
doubts, On the ninth day, he returned from Munich, withan 
order for a penfion of fix hundred florins per annum, to be paid 
to Schmitz, by the treafurer of the Palatinate. 

He had been to throw himfelf at the feet of the Elector 
Palatine.. He difcovered to him his love,—his fituation,— 
fhewed him the certificates of his conduét, and the {peciaiens of 
his workmanthip. The heart of the Elector was moved, and 
he gave him the penfton. 

“ Now, Sir,” fays the generous-hearted Schmitz, “ Iam 
more worthy of my Henrietta.” 

This event took place in the year 1782. The particulars 
are extracted from a publication, in high repute, entitled, 
Mufeum fur Kunftler, und fur Kunftlicbhaber 5. or, Hiftory of 
German Artifts. Iam very forry, that my total ignorance of 
the anecdote, when at Dufleidorfi, prevented me from making 
thofe inquiries, which more than curiofity would have didtated, 

relative to this worthy couple, or the prefent {tate of our en- 
graver. 

See there, my friend, in one. fhort hiftory, the eulogium of 
numbers !—L befecch you to make due comments upon the ex- 
cellent character of our artifl, the hero of the piece,—upon 

.the benevoleace-of the Profellorg—of his friend, Keyferfwerth, 
—the monksin'the convent,—the two foldiers, with their Cap- 
fainy——the engraver Willesy—the Elector Palatine,—and the 
amiable 
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amiable Henrictta ; and then revert to my propofition, that the 
private hiftory of individuals, would, in general, give us more 
favourable ideas of human virtue, and of human _ happinefs, 
than thofe are apt to imagiac, who direct their chief at- 
tention to the ambition of the great, and the fubvertion of em- 
pires.s Numberlefs are the infiances, where individuals 
emerge fram obfcurity, and act a. confpicuous part on the 
theatre of life. We behold, and applaud the actor, without 
adverting to the different ftages through which{he muff have 
pafled, before he was prepared for this honourable exhibition, 
and how far he muit have been affifted, in each ftage, by thofe 
around him. 

Go to, ye libellers of your {pecies |. ye defamers of *“God’s 
moft perfect workmanfhip below ; ye that delight to fketch 
out figures with charcoal, add horns, a tail, and cloven feet to 
your fketch, and callit human! Man is naturally a friend to 
man. Adventitious circumftances may fupprefs this kindly 
temper, until the moft contracted felfithnels is deemed a fyftem 
of genuine prudence! T'yrainy may deprefs the mind, until 
it be rendered incapable of one virtuous exertion! Falfe theo- 
logy, by reprefenting the heart as naturally vicious and depraved, 
may deftroy the choiceft {prings of a€tion.—may perfwade us, 
that to act the knave or fool, is merely to act in character: 
Whereas, a confcioulnefs that we are capable of doing much 
good,—a conviction that we are naturally difpofed to do good, 
—that the inftinct was piven us, that we might become the 
active inftruments of the divine benevolence,—an inftin& fo 
ftrong, that it is deemed iniuman to ftifle its impulfe,—thefe 
are admirably calculated to quicken the difpofition, improve 
the habit, and extend the effects. 





To the PRINTER. 
SIR, 


S every day almoft in the year, from fome point or other 

of the compafs, furnifhes us with experunental lectures 

on the paffion of antipathy and its difagreeable effects, I have, 
therefore, chofen the oppofite paffion for my contemplation, 
and have taken the liberty of tranimitting you a very extraor- 
dinary inftance of perfonal and, mental affection, as recorded 
on good teftimony in Mr, Prince’s Danmonii Orientales U- 
luftres, It being a cafe, as the author obferves, hardly to be 
paralleled 
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paralleled in hiftory, I have extracted and tranfcribed the nare 
Fative at large, and as it is reported in the above mentioned 
author. 

S. H. 








Remarkable Account of Two Twins. 
NICHOLAS and ANDREW TREMAIN were twins, 


born in the 16th century, and the youngeft fons of Thomas 
Tremain, of Challacombe, in Devonfhire, Efq. They were 
fo like in all the:r lineaments, fo equal in ftature, fo coloured in 
hair, and of fuch refemblance in face and gefture, that they 
could not te known the one from the other, no, not by their 
parents, brethren, or filters, but privately by fome fecret mark, 
or openly by fome feveral coloured ribbon, and the like, which, 
in fhort, they would fometimes change, to make trial of their 
friends’ judgements, which would often occafion fome mirthful 
miftakes. Yet fomewhat more ftrange it was, they agreed in 
mind and 2ffeétions as much as in body, for what one loved the 
other defired—fo, on the contrary, the loathing of one was the 
diflike of the other. Yea! fuch a confideration of power 
and fympathy was in their natures, that if Nicholas was fick 
and grieved, Andrew felt the like pain, though they were far 
diftant and remote in their perfons, and this without the leaf 
intelligence given to either party. And what is farther ob- 
fervable, if Andrew was merry, Nicholas was fo affected alfoy 
notwithftanding they were in different places, which they 
could not endure to be, for they ever defired to eat, drink, and 
fleep, and wake together. Yea, fo they lived and fo they died. 
In the year 1564, they both ferved in the wars at Newhaven, 
in France, now better known by the name of Havre de Grace, 
where in this they fomething differed, (though it being in that 
which was without them, and not internal, was not much to 
them) that the one was a Captain of a troop of horfe, the 
other a private foldier, but {till with the fame fympathy of af- 
fettion, 

Being both, to the laft degree, brave, they put thenfelves 
into poits of the greateft hazard. Atlength one of them was 
flain, and the other inftantly ftepped into his place, and there, in 
the midit of the greatcft dangers, no perfuafion being able to 
remove him, he was flain alio ; and, indced, fays the author, 
ceath might be faid to be merciful and compaffionate to kill 
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them both together, to prevent the lingering languifhment of 
thefurvivor. So, that in thofe two gentlemen Hippocrates’s 
twins, held little better than poetic fable, became a real hiftory. 
That epitaph, made by the famous Cowley, for Pyramus and 
Thifbe, with but little variation, would have fitted, fays Mr. 
Prince, their monument. 


« Underneath this marble ftone 

s¢ Lies two brothers, joined in one, 

«¢ Two, whofe lives, death could not fever, 
« For both lived and died together.” 





A Defcription of Madras, or Fort St. George, and its 


Environs. 


[From «* Travels in India, during the Years 1780, 1781, 1782, 
and 1783, by William Hodges, R. A.” 


HE whole extent of the coaft of Coromandel is an even, 
low, fandy country ; and about Madras the land rifes fo 
gradually from the fea, that the fpectator is fcarcely able to 
mark the diftinction, till he is aflifted by the appearance of the 
different obje&ts which prefent themfelves upon the fhere. 

The Englith town, rifing from within Fort St. George, has 
from the fea a rich and beautiful appearance; the houfes be- 
ing covered witha ftucco called chunam, which in itfelf is 
nearly as compact as the fineft marble, and as it bears as high a 
polith, is equally fplendid with that elegant material. The {tile 
of the buildings is in general handfome. ‘They confift of 
long colonades, with open porticoes, and flat roofs, and offer to 
theeye an appearance fimilar to what we may conceive of a 
Grecian city in the age of Alexander. The clear, blue, 
cloudlefs fky, the polifhed white buildings, the bright fandy 
beach, and the dark green fea, prefent a combination totally 
new to the eye of an Englifhman, juft arrived from London ; 
who, accuftomed to the fight of rolling mafles of clouds float- 
ing ina damp atmofphere, cannot but contemplate the dii- 
ference with delight: And the eye being thus gratified, the 
mind foon aflumes a gay and tranquil habit, analagous to the 
Pleafing objects with which it is furrounded. 

Some time before the fhip arrives at her anchoring ground, 
the is hailed by the boats of the country filled with people ot 
bufinefs, who come in crowds onboard. This is the moment 
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in which an European-fee!s the great. diftinion between Afia 
and his.own country. The. ruftling of fine linen, and the ge- 
neral hum of .unufual converfation, prefents to his mind for a 
moment the idea of an aflembly of females. When he af. 
cencs upon the deck, he is firuck with the long muflin drefles, 
and black faces adorned with very large gold earrings and white 
turbans. This drefs isin India ufually worn both by Hindoos 
and Mahomedans, and is called Jammah3 whence the drefs 
well known in England, and worn by children, is ufually called 
ajam. The complexions of the people on the coaft of Co- 
remandel and to the fouthward, are confiderably darker than 
thofe tothe northward. It isalfo to be obferved, that the na- 
tive Hindoos are generally darker than the Muffulmans, who 
originally came from Tartary and Perfia. ‘The latter_may in 
fact be called a fair people ; and I have even feen many of. them 
with red hair and florid complexions. _ It is a well known faa, 
that,when a Tartar or, Perfian family. has refided in India fora 
few generations, their complexions have confiderably deepened, 
The Mogul family of the houfe of ‘Timoor, I underftand, are 
of a decp olive complexion. The firft falutation he receives 
from thefe ftrangers is by bending their bodies very low, touch- 
ing the deck with the back of the hand, and the forehead three 
times. 


The natives firft {een in India by an European voyager, are. , 


Hindoos, the original inhabitants of the Peuinfula, . In this 
part of India they are delicately framed, their,hands in pattie 
cular are more like thole of tender females; and do not ap- 
pear to be, what, is confidered a proper proportion to the reft of 
the perfon, which is ufually above the middle fize. Correfpon- 
dent to this delicacy of appearance. are their manneis, mild, 
tranquil, and feduloufly attentive: In this latt refpect they are 
indeed remarkable, as.they never interrupt any perfon who is 
{peaking, but wait patiently till he bas concluded; and theg 
wnfwer with the moft perfect. refpect and compofure. + It has 
been obferved of .the arms trequently brought to this countrys 
that the gripe of the fabre is too {mall for moft European 
hands. 

From the fhip a ftranger is conveyed on fhore in a boatof 
the country, called a Mafioolah boat: A work of curious cone 
ftruction, and well calculated to elude the vio'ent-thocks of the 
furf, that breaks here with great violence; They are formed 
without a keel, flat bottomed, with the fides raifed high, and 
fewed together with the fibres of the cocoa-nut tree, and 
caulked with the fame mateiial: They are remarkably light, 
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and aré managed with great dexterity by the natives: ‘They 
are ufually attended by two kattamarans (rafts), paddled by 
one man each,-the intention of which is, that; fhould the boat 
be overfet by the violence of the furf, the perfons in it may be 
preferved. The boat is driven, as the failors fay, high and 
dry; and the paffengers are landed on a fine, fandy beach : 
And immediately enter the fort of Madras. 

The’ appearance of the natives is exceedingly varied, fome 
are wholly naked, and others fo clothed, that nothing but the 
face and neck is to be difcovered ; befide this, the European is 
ftruck at firft with many other objects, fuch as women carried 
on men’s fhoulders on pallankeens, and men riding on horfe- 
back clothed in linen dreffes like women: Which, united with 
the very different face of the country from all he had ever feen 
or conceived of, excite the ftrongeft emotions of furprife ! 

It is impoffible to defcribe the enthufiafm with which I felt 
myfelf aétuated on this occafion ; all that 1 faw filled my mind 
with expectations of what was yet unfeen. I prepared there 
fore eagerly for a tour through the country; but my route was 
fearcely fixed, when I was interrupted by the great fcourge of 
human nature, the great enemy of the arts, war, which with 
horrors perhaps unknown to the civilized regions of Europe, 
defcended like a torrent over the whole face of the country, 
driving the peaceful hufbandman from his plow, and the manu- 
faarer from his loom. On the 18th of July 1780, I was a 
melancholy witnefs to its effects, the multitude coming in from 
all quartets to Madras as a place of refuge, bearing on their 
fhoulders the f{inall remains of their little property, mothers 
with infants at their breafts, fathers leading their horfes burs 
thened with their young families, others fitting on the miferable 
remains of their fortunes on a hackéry*, and dragged through 
the duft by weary bullocks: Every obje& was marked by con- 
fulion and difmay, from the 18th to the 21ft, the numbers 
daily increafing: And it was fuppofed that within the {pace of 
three days not lefs than two hundred thoufand of the country 
people were received within the Black Town+ of Madras. 
Our government behaved on this melancholy oceafion with 

Vou. XXIII. 586. 3H their 


* A hackery is a {mall covered carriage upon two wheels, 
drawn by bullocks, and ufed generally for the female part of the, 
family. 

. +. Adjoining the glacis of Fort St. George, to the northward, 
isa large town, commonly called the Black Town, and which is 
fortified fufficiently to prevent any furprife by a body of horfe, 
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their ufual humanity and liberality ; and not only public but 
private relief was afforded them to a confiderable amount. 

Thofe poor people were foon afterward diftributed to the 
northward, ar nd into the fircars: which are lands that lay to the 
northward of Madras, and but of late years ceded to the Engs 
lifh Clnttuinants 

Mr. Smith was at this period at the head of the Govern. 
ment of Madras : And the folicitous attention of his lady, to 
relieve the private inconvenience of many Englifh families, 
who were alfo obliged to take fhelter within the walls of the 
fort, muft ever be remembered with refpect. 

Every obje& that now prefented itfelf to the imagination 
bore the fame calamitous afpect: The country houfes of the 
Englith, within one mile of the fort, were ftripped of their 
furniture, by the owners, even to the doors and window-blinds; 
this indeed was no more than neceflary, as the enemy extended 
their depredations even to the walls of Madras; and no ie- 
curity could be found without the fort; until the camp was 
formed at the Mount, a place about ten Englifh miles weft of 
Madras. Every gentleman now pofleffing a houfe within the 
fort, was happy in accommodating the family of his friends 
who before had refided on Chor ultry Plain. The country of 
oe is a perfec flat, on which is built, at a {mall diftance 
from the fort, a {mall Choultry: Thefe are public buildings 
found allover Hindoftan, and are of Hindoo origin; they are 
in fact analagous to thofe buildings called caravanferais, well 
known re ln Afia.. They have been erected and en- 
dowed by the liberality of princes, or the benevolence and piety 
of individuals. A Bramin generally attends them who ad- 
minilters relief to the poor and diftrefled, who are frequently 
fupplied alfo with a mat to li¢ 0 on. Tanks, or refervoirs of 
water, or wells, are commonly near them. 

The troops ‘being collected from different quarters, with 
provilions a and a proper traia of artillery, the vanquithed fpirits 
vf the peopic appeared to revive 3 aid the reyot was again feen 


cultiva ing his xice fields, or collecting the fruits. Nothing 


leis was €3 xpected when the army took the field, but that Hyder 
Ally w would very {oon be cfcorted by a party of our troops into 
Fort St. George, and there make a public atonement for the 


santayies he had oceafioned. This vilion feon vanifhed, in the 
undappy fate of Colonel Baillie’s detachment, and' the return of 
the as ny from a three week’s Campaign, reduced in its num 
bers and 1 difpirired by its lofles. “l‘hete circumftances are too 
firongly marked ia the page of hiltory to make it neceflary 
to 
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to recount their particulars in a defcriptive work like thise 
The arrival of Sir Eyre Coote from Bengal, with money and 
other fupplies, in September, and the active meafures purfued 
by that gallant officer, reftored confidence to the troops; and 
the moft fanguine hopes of the inha-itants from his exertions 
were not difappointed. 

The opportunities that offer to a painter are few, in a coun- 
try which is overrun by an active enemy. I made, however, 
among others, a drawing of Marmalong Bridge, which is a 
very modern work, built, as I am informed, at the private ex- 
pence of an Armenian merchant. It is over a fmall river that 
runs near the mount, and falls into the fea at a little diftance 
before the village of St. ‘Thoma, four miles to the fouthward of 
Madras. ‘The Portugueze had formerly a confiderable fettle- 
ment at this village. The church and the dwelling-houfes of 
afew Portugueze families yet remain htve. The legendary 
tale of the Roman Catholic church is, that St. Thomas the 
Apoftle, in the courfe of his miffion to India, fuffered martyr- 
dom on the {pot where the church is built. 

The fettlement of Madras was formed by the Englith at or 
about the middle of the lait century, and was a place of no 
real confequence, but for its trade, until the war fo ably carried 
on by General Stringer Lawrence, from the years 1748 to 
1752; and which originated from the claims of Chunda Saib, 
in oppofition to our ally Mahomed Ally Cawn, the prefent 
Nabob of Arcot ; from which period the Englith may be con- 
fidered as fovereigns. In the fchool of this able officer the 
late Lord Clive received his military e¢ucation. 

Fort St. George, or Madras, rifes, as has been already inti- 
mated, from the margin of the fea, and is allowed by the ablett 
engineers tobe a place of confiderable ftrength. It was plan- 
ned by the ingenious Mr. Robbins, who was eminent for his 
general and philofophical, as well as for his mathematical 
knowledge. Since his time many works have been added. 

In Fort St. George are many handfome and fpacious fireets. 
The houfes may be confidered as elegant, and particularly fo 


from the beautiful material with which they are finithed, the 


chunam. The inner apartments are not highly decorated, 
prefenting to the eye only white walls; which, however, from 
the marble-like appearance of the ftucco, give a trefhnets 
grateful in fo hot acountry. Ceilings are very uncommon in 
the rooms. Indeed it is impefible co find any which will retift 
the ravages of that deftructive infect the white ant. “Thefe 
animals are chiefly formidable from the immenfity of theic 
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numbers, which are fuch as to deftroy, in one night’s time, a 
cieling of any dimenfions. I faw an inttance in the cieling to 
the portico of the Admiralty, or Governor’s houfe, which 
fell in flakes of 20 feet fquare. It is the wood work which 
ferves for the bafis of the cielings, fuch as the laths, beams, &c, 
that thefe infeéts attack ; and this will ferve to explain the cir- 
cumétances I have juft mentioned. 

The houfes on Choultry Plain are many of them beautiful 
pieces of architecture, the apartments fpacious and magnifi- 
cent. I know not that I ever felt more delight, than in going 
on a vifit to a family on Choultry Plain, foon after my arrival 
at Madras, in the cool of the evening, after a very hot day, 
The moon fhone in its fulleft luftre, not a cloud overcaft the 
fky, and every houfe on the plain was illuminated. Each fa- 
mily, with their friends, were in the open porticoes, enjoying 
the brecze. Such a:icene appears more likea tale of enchant- 
ment than a reality, to the imagination of a ftranger juft 
arrived. 

There are few obje&s to be met with here, which ferve to 
illuftrate the hiftory or characters of the original inhabitants of 
India. One, however, is too curious to be omitted, and that 
is a beautiful Hindoo temple, or pagoda, at Triplecane, two 
miles fouth of Madras. Itis of confiderable magnitude ; and 
the top cf the building rifing confiderably above the trees, it is 
feen all over the country. Adjoining to the temple is a large 
tank, with fleps deicending to the bottom, filled with water.— 
The whole is of fione, and the mafonry excellent. On the 
furface of the temple are many baffo rclievos, which I fuppofe 
to relate tothe religion of the Hindoos ; but whether they are 
connected with the rites and worfhip of Bramah or not, I am 
not able to fay: lor fome of them are of the moft indecent 
kind. I made an accurate drawing of this building, which 
was fent to England, and loft on board the. General Barker 
Fatt Indiaman, when that fhip was wrecked on the coatt of 
Hoiland, in 1781 ; but as I have made drawings of other 
Hindoo-temples, | lefs lament the lofs, 
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Anfwer, by ‘Ff. Toulminy of Barnflaple, to Sobrius’s. Enigma, in- 
Jerted February 10. 


PEN is ufeful unto all, 
d \ The wife and learned, great and fmall. 
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Anfwer, by F. B. Chivers, of St. Aufiell, ta the Enigma, inferted 
Fune 10, 1793- 


OUNTENANCE, without a doubt, 
Will make your dark enigma out. 





Anfwer, by W. Hoare, of Dean Prior, to Youthetus’s Charade, 
inferted February 17. 


OW fpring’s delightful feafon’s come, 
And flowers yield a {weet perfume, 
I love to wander, where the rofe 
Will foon its fweeteft fcents beftow ; 
And then, beneath the cool retreat, 
To fhield me from the noon-day heat: 
Thefe join’d, moft clearly do explain, 
ROSEASH, which is the place you mean. 





4 QUESTION, by Scislus, of Bath, 


EQUIRED four whole numbers, which are to each ozher 

as the Numbers 5, 7, 9, and 113 and being divided, 

refpectively, by 13, 15,17, and 19, fhall leave 1, 2, 3, and 4 
remaining. 


ny 


4 REBUS, by Thomas Gill junior, of Stythians. 





HE who lov’d Crocus but in vain; 
A Trojan by Achilles fain; 
A fpace of time L pray you tell ; 
And next a bird I know full well; 
A borough town muft be exprefs’d; 
A houfe that is for travellers’ reft ; 
A Saxon King in days of yore; 
A cruel Roman next explore ; 
And |.ft an Englith poet name, 
Whofe deeds have gain’d immortal fame : 
Take the initials, them connect, 
A parith then you will deteé, 
Jn Cornwall, where I firft bezan 
To be that feeble creature man. 


POETRY, 
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A Loyal Song, by a True-hearted Briton. 


eo chear up my lads, and with fpirits unite, 
*Tis Beauty invites you, and focial delight ; 
And prove that true Britons, when bid to the dance, 
In love as in war far excel haughty France. 


Hearts of oak are our fhips, hearts of oak are our men. 
We always are ready, 
Steady, boys, fteady, 

We'll fight and we'll conquer, again and again. 


They fwear they’ll invade us, in fpite of brave Hood, 
And brandith their daggers, ftill reeking in blood: 
But tell them, Britannia their {cheme will defpoil, 
Nor fuffer fuch wretches to land on her foil. 


Hearts of oak &c. 


Religion our motto, our God we adore, 

And Britons, undaunted, his fuccour implore ; 

While France now difdaining to bend the proud knee, 
By murder and rapine blaft Liberty’s tree. 


Hearts of oak &c. 


Tis Englifhmen only can Freedom explain, 

Who live on her fmiles, and her rights will maintain ; 
And the French vain pretenders fhall learn to their fhame, 
The effence is here, while they hold but the name. 


Hearts of oak &c. 


Then bumper each glafs ina health to the King, 
And loyally prove that we feel what we fing ; 
And {wear to be firm in Britannia’s juft caufe, 
Whilft Heaven and Liberty fanétion our laws. 


Hearts of oak &c. 
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Stanzas, written by Lord Capel, when he was a Prifoner 


in the Tower during Cromwell’s Ufurpation. 


Bet on proud billows! Boreas blow ! 
Swell curled waves high as Jove’s roof; 
Your incivilities do plainly thew 

That innocence is tempeft proof. 


Tho’ furly Nereus frowns, my thoughts are calm: 


Then ftrike Afflition, for thy wounds are balm. 


That which the world mifcalls a jail, 
A private clofet is to me, 
Whilft a good confcience is my bail, 
And innocence my liberty : 
Locks, bars, and folitude, together met, 
Make me no prifoner, but an anchoret. 


Here Sin—for want of food—mutft ftarve, 
Where tempting objects are not feen ; 
And thefe ftrong walls do only ferve 
To keep rogues out, and keep me in : 
Malice is now grown charitable fure 5 
I’m not committed, but I’m kept fecure. 


And whilft I with to be retir’d, 
Into this private room I’m turn’d, 
As if their wifdom had confpir’d 
The falamander fhould be burn’d. 
Or, like thofe fophifts who would drown a fifh, 
Iam condemn’d to fuffer what I with, 


The cynic hugs his poverty, 

The pelican her wildernefs, 
And ’tis the Indian’s pride to be 

Naked on frozen Caucafus: 
Contentment feels no fmart—Stoics we fee 
Make torments eafy by their apathy. 


I’m in this cabinet lock’d up, 
Like fome high-priz’d margarite: 
Or, like fome Great Mogul or Pope, 
I’m cloifter’d up for public fight: 
Retircdnefs isa part of Majefty, 
And thus proud Sultan, I’m as great as thee / 
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‘Thofe manacles apon mine arm 

Las my miftrefs’ favours wears 
And for to keep my ancles warm 

I have fome irofi fhackles there: — 
Thefe walls are but my garrifen—this cell— 
Which men call jail+-is but my citadel. 


1a} 


Thus he that rack at Jafon’s life, 
Thinking-te make his purpofe fure, 
By a malicious friendly knife 
Did only wound him to his cure 
Malice we fee wants wit fot what is meant, 
Mifchief oftetimes proves favour by the event. 


Altho’ I cannot fee my King, ~ 
Neither in perio ner in coi, 
Yet contemplation is a thing, 
That renders what I have not min¢:— 
My King from me no adamant can part, 
Whom I do weat engraven in my heart. 


Have you not heard the nightingale, 
A prifoner clofe kept in a cage, 
How the doth chaunt her woeful tale 
In that her narrew hermitage ? 
Ev’n that her melody doth plainly prove, 
Her perch a treey her cage a pleafant grove. 


~~ = O=<. 2 © aaa 


I am that bird which they combine, 
Thus to deprive of liberty ; t 
And tho’ my corpfe they can confine, t 
Yet maugre that my foul is free :— 
Tho’ I’m mur’d up, yet I can chirpand fing 
Difgrace to rebels, glory to my King! 


A 2 eS a" 


My foul is free as is the ambient air 
Which doth my outward parts include, 

Whilft loyal thoughts do ftill repair - ! . 
To company my folitude :— : 

What tho’ they do with chains my body bind, t 
My King can only captivate my mind. : 


CAPEL. 








